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Unitarian Month in Lynn 


January is being observed as Unitarian 
Month in the Unitarian church in Lynn. 
’ The purpose of this observance, sponsored 
by the Lynn chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, is to stimulate a greater interest 
in liberal religion in general and in this 
church in particular. Sermons, lectures 
and lessons are being devoted to this end 
during the entire month. The schedule is 
as follows: 

On January 5, the sermon topic was 
“The Unknown Land,” and on January 12, 
“The Price of Freedom.” 

Sermon topics for January 19 and 26 are 
“Pure Religion and Undefiled”’ and ‘‘The 
Puritan’s Prophecy.” 

Lecture titles were, on January 7 and 18, 
“Do You Believe in Miracles?” and “‘Must 
We Be Religious Totalitarians?”’ 

On January 20 and 27 the lecture will 
be on “Pilgrims of Progress’ and ‘‘The 
Necessity of Unitarianism.” 

Lesson topics for the church school were 
scheduled as follows: January 5: ‘The 
Meaning of Prayer for Unitarians’’; Jan- 
uary 12: “The Place of Jesus in the Uni- 
tarian Faith’; January 19: ‘‘The Place of 
the Bible in the Unitarian Faith’; Janu- 
ary 26: “The Meaning of Worship for 
Unitarians.”’ 

The lectures are being given in the 
parish house at 8 p. m. on the dates listed. 
The lessons are given in the church school 
each Sunday morning at 9.45 o’clock. The 
January 7th lecture was in charge of the 
Lend-2-Hand Club, that of January 13 
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conducted by the Laymen’s League; that 
of January 20 will be conducted by the 
church school, and that of January 27 by 
the Stewart Club. 

This observance will culminate in a 
dinner to be given in the parish house, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, on Thursday, February 6, at which 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, will speak 
on present-day phases of the Unitarian 
movement. 


Pamphlets Available 


Sample copies of the following sermons 
are now available by application to the 
publications department, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston: 

Carl B. Bihldorff: 

The Meaning of Our Flag. 

The Unitarian Religion. 
Ernest Caldecott: 

Liberal Religion and Democracy. 
Cornelis Heyn: 

Can We Be Happy? 

Dilworth Lupton: 

The Battle of Britain. 

If God Is Good, Why Does Evil Exist? 

Life as Expanding Awareness. 

Mr. X and Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Must We Hate the Jews? 

Seven Rules for a Successful Marriage. 

What Ails Our Youth? 

What and Where Is God? 

John G. MacKinnon: 

Our Heel of Achilles. 

What Unitarians Believe. 

What Unitarians Don’t Believe. 

Abbot Peterson: 

Accepting the Unavoidable. 
Robert M. Pratt: 

Problems of Belief. 

Arthur L. Weatherly: 
The Function of Liberalism. 
Social Justice and the Individual. 


Mrs. Sharp to Speak 


Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, commissioner of 
the Unitarian Service Committee, will ad- 
dress an open meeting in the First Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday, January 
19, at 8 o’clock. She has a thrilling tale 
to tell of ministering to refugee needs in 
Portugal and Southern France, under 
extraordinary handicaps. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE 


Nov. to May 


$35,000 


Total to date, $17,201 


Large Church Contribution: 


First Congregational Society, 
New Bedford, Mass., $578 


Forthcoming Events 


Senexet Retreats 
Jan. 20-24: Brotherhood of the Good Life, 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, chairman. 


Feb. 5-6: Third Southern New England 
Council. Rev. Lyman V..- Rutledge, 
chairman. 


Feb. 15 and 16: Unitarian Student Lead- 
ership Conference for Community Ser- 
vice. Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, chair- 
man. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadeast 


weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 


Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana MeLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 0’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Sundays in January, 10.45 a. m., Station 
WHAT, 1210 kilocycles. 


Lawrence, Mass., First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Felix D. Lion, Mondays in De- 
cember, 3.45 p. m., Station WLLH, 1210 
kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station 
WHBQ. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p.m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rey. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, Feb. 2, 11 a. m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 
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Spare the Rod and—Stop the War 


THE ART OF HEADLINE WRITING for news- 
papers is to make the credible appear incredible. 
This occasionally deceives the sophisticated reader. 
The Boston Globe for the first Sunday in the year prob- 
ably invited skepticism by a head which announced 
“Anthropologist Finds Psychological Seed of War in 
Baby Spanking.” The head may have invited despair 
as well as skepticism. For, if the claim be true, 
neither this war nor the next can be stopped or avoided. 
The potential participants have, most of them, been 
spanked during their babyhoods. And while you can 
dehorn cattle you cannot unspank a child. . But most 
readers will prefer to disbelieve the headline, some of 
them because they feel that one single factor is never 
a sufficient cause for anything, others because they 
feel that the causes of war have already been set forth 
by the late Karl Marx and that they are economic in 
their origins and hence not an aftermath of rear at- 
tacks in infancy. 

However, in this instance, the story is truer than 
the headline might cause the wary reader to assume. 
For the headline writer was not guilty of falsehood but 
merely of synecdoche. When we reach the story we 
find that its subject is not spanking but the whole 
range of frustrations to which infants are subjected by 
their elders. They are deprived of all their instinctual 
freedoms—to cry, to destroy, to indulge in this or that. 
The deprivation causes anger and then they are 
denied the expression of their anger. The child, 
therefore, must constantly be suppressing very strong 
emotional energies—suppressing them, not destroying 
them. Thus the basis is laid for what in later life is an 
unconscious, because repressed, feeling of aggressive- 
ness which breaks out whenever a “respectable” op- 
portunity is given it—race hatred is one example 
given by Dr. M. F. Ashley-Montagu of Columbia, 
upon whose findings this newspaper story was based. 
But eagerness to get into a war or any other type of a 
permissible fight is another result of this early sever- 
ity. 

This does not, of course, mean that the roots of 
war are not largely economic. What it does mean is 
that when war arises, from whatever cause, men and 
women too who might in other circumstances look at 
the situation critically and with distaste, welcome 
(though unconsciously) the opportunity to work off 
their repressed aggressiveness. 

If the above argument does not sound reasonable 
on the face of it to the reader, we may refer him to 
some facts which support another approach to the 
same conclusion. How would unspanked babies react 
to war or other aggressive activities when they grew 
up? Casting around for a society where the babies 
are unspanked we find that semiprimitive peoples 


vary markedly one from another in their treatment of 
children. In more than one book and article Mar- 
garet Mead has shown how these differences in treat- 
ment reflect themselves in the type of character and of 
society presented by the adult population. The Hun- 
garian psychologist, Géza Roheim, made a series of 
observations in Australasia which were reported in 
“The International Journal of Psychoanalysis,” Jan- 
uary-April, 1982. He drew a remarkable correlation 
between the easy-going mother-child relations in 
certain tribes of Central Australia and the character- 
ology of the people. A characterology which an un- 
favorable environment cannot alter: ‘“Mother Nature 
is a fickle dame indeed in the desert; sometimes she 
bestows with bounty, but if there is no rain for years 
she almost destroys her children. And yet nobody 
has ever heard that an Australian native feels anxious 
about tomorrow’s meal.’”’ Furthermore, ‘“‘we have no 
eternal grumbler, nobody who is always being slighted 
or offended.” 

The fact of the matter is that character and tem- 
perament are made once and for all during infancy. 
Later teaching and later environment play very little 
part in changing them though they may change the 
terms in which they express themselves. It is there- 
fore no exaggeration to say that.a Prussianized nursery 
spells a Prussian national policy. 


Food for Conquered Countries 


IT IS EVIDENT that the question of sending food 
to the conquered countries of Europe is going to divide 
opinion along unpredictable lines. And a lot of this 
division will be based on discussion which does not 
take into account the realities of the situation. The 
people who urge us to send food into Europe do their 
urging in terms of idealism and philanthropy. But 
both Dorothy Thompson in her syndicated column 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in its ‘Information Service” point out that 
the actual proposals for feeding Europe are business 
proposals. To quote the ‘Information Service’’ dis- 
cussion: 


The plan does not call for philanthropy on the part 
of Americans, nor for the use of American ships. Finan- 
cially it is a business proposition. What is proposed 
is that the cash reserves in this country, and in other 
parts of the world, belonging to the occupied countries 
be freed for the purpose of financing food imports. 


On behalf of the plan, it has been stated that in 
the earlier war the Germans played fair and did not 
steal the food. However, at least one man who was in 
Belgium at that time has told us that there were a 
great many complaints of stealing and that on a 
number of occasions he and his colleagues engaged in 
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food distribution were warned that they might have 
to stop the work within 24 hours and leave for 
home. 

Again, the idea that without this food the popu- 
lations involved will starve is not necessarily true. 
There is food in Europe and more food can be pro- 
duced in Europe. But to produce it men must work 
in the fields who are now working in the armament 
factories. If we send food to Europe we simply aid 
the armament factories. 

Not only is that true but to send food to Europe 
is essentially, though not at first sight, the same 
thing as sending war materials. Once, food was 
any substance you could eat and armaments included 
machines and anything that would explode and so 
push a projectile along. Now that distinction is 
wiped out. A bushel of corn or wheat is easily 
divided into one half bushel to be eaten and another 
half to be turned into alcohol to replace gasoline and 
push some lethal machine along. In olden times all 
you could do with milk was drink it fresh or sour or 
else make cheese out of it. Today you can make plas- 
tics out of it and build planes from the plastics. 

Among the people who would welcome food for 
his countrymen if sending food were a practicable 
proposition is a man personally known to hundreds of 
American Unitarians, Jan Masaryk, now Czechoslo- 
vak foreign minister in London. Here is what he told 
America in the course of a recent broadcast mes- 
sage: 


The Czechoslovak nation is determined to with- ~ 
stand without complaint, the combined effect of Ger- 
man oppression and the British blockade, which result 
in a serious food shortage in our country. From our 
point of view, it is much better to get along without ma- 
terial necessities as food and clothing, than that our souls 
should be destroyed. Iam convinced that other peoples 
whose territory is occupied by the Germans feel as we 
do. 

The blockade was instituted in order to deprive the 
German war industry of important raw materials and 
undermine her fighting strength. Can anyone believe 
that the nazis would not rob the conquered peoples 
of any food sent them, as they have already robbed 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, France and the 
others of everything they wished? Does anyone ac- 
tually believe that there is any way to force the nazis to 
change their methods and make a humanitarian effort 
to supply the hungry in Czechoslovakia, Poland, France? 
The German governor of Poland, Frank, recently de- 
clared in all seriousness that he will treat the Poles like 
obstinate beasts. It is dangerous to expect the German 
leopard to change his spots. 

When the Germans began their propaganda to 
lighten the British blockade by America’s sending food 
to Europe, representatives of the Vichy government 
told me in the United States, that the Germans have 
no authority in unoccupied France. They insist that 
it is cruel not to send food and other goods to the suffer- 
ing in southern France. Those are fairy tales. France 
is on her back with a robber kneeling on her chest, hold- 
ing a knife at her throat. Even if her left hand were free, 
who can affirm that the robber cannot seize any money 
she may clutch in that one hand? The Germans are 
sinking British ships daily regardless of whether they 
carry food, munitions or children. A complete block- 
ade is essential to victory—half measures are not 
enough. 
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We on the front line of battle can see the sp!endid 
sacrifices the British people are making. Arguments for 
softening the blows of one of their arms of defense, the 
blockade, are unthinkable to us, even though they may 
occur to some persons thousands of miles behind the 
front, say in California. 

It would be a:great injustice to accuse the British 
of indifference to the needs of other peoples. In the 
present circumstances compromise is impossible even 
from the humanitarian standpoint. Czechoslovak 
children will be pale after the war is won, but their 
spirits will be free. In love and sympathy we must 
think of their spirits and their future as much as of their 
bodies. There will come a day when America can help 
feed the hungry and restore weary bodies, but that day 
has not come yet. 

To all who offer food to Czechoslovakia at the cost 
of delaying our victory, we say: “Thank you—not yet. 
Germany and her ally must be defeated first. Let them 
return what they have stolen from occupied areas and 
there would be no need of lifting the blockade.” 


A Suggested Partnership Sermon 


THE DIVISION OF EDUCATION of the American 
Unitarian Association will shortly make a suggestion— 
through the medium of a pamphlet now in the hands 
of the printer—for a Partnership Plan sermon to be 
preached on some Sunday in February, preferably the 
sixteenth. On this ‘Partnership Sunday” the division 
suggests that the subject of the sermon be ‘‘A House 
Divided . . .”” a subject which lends itself to a com- 
bination of a partnership sermon and a celebration of 
the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. Such a 
sermon would logically proceed from: the Lincolnian 
application of the old text about a divided house to 
such later applications as the fatal divisions between 
free men and men enslaved by lack cf education, and 
the application of the thought to religion. In this 
field such questions could be discussed as: 


1. How much essential unity must there be in a 
liberal church to ensure that it be an effective agency? 

2. Can the religious conscience confine itself to 
certain limited social fields or must it be all-inclusive? 

3. Can there be an expression of the group opinion 
or will in a free church? 

4. In the face of unity in dictatorship, how much 
freedom must we sacrifice to ensure unity in democracy? 

5. Are all races equally free in America? (Sun- 
day, February ninth, is Race Relations Sunday, and its 
observance might be combined with the Partnership 
Plan.) 

6. Does our present economic system divide our 
countrymen into masters and slaves? 

7. Are we countenancing in our communities in- 
equalities that might easily be abolished by concerted 
social action? 


The division of education hopes that many 
churches will not only adopt this suggestion, which 
has already proved very fruitful under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League, but report to the division what 
they did, what procedures they used, and what suc- 
cess they had. The usual procedure in the partner- 
ship sermon is, following the sermon, to bring laymen, 
women and young people together in a panel discussion 
led by a layman and possibly with the collaboration 
of authorities in the fields discussed. Although not 


_ every Unitarian church has made use of the Partner- 

ship Plan, the larger churches as a rule have done so, 
and they have in a majority of instances found it well 
worth while. In fact the idea, though originally a 
Unitarian one, has been taken up by other denomina- 
tions. 


The General Theological Library 


OUR CHURCHES and ministers need to have their 
attention called to the General Theological Library 
here in Boston. It is an interdenominational profes- 
sional lending library available to all ministers of 
New England, from which they can borrow without 
cost the latest and best books in the field of religion, 
broadly construed. For 80 years it has done more 
than any other single institution to maintain the in- 
tellectual standards of the New England ministry, 
and all the churches owe it a corresponding debt of 
gratitude. 

It is somewhat disquieting that last year only 78 
Unitarian ministers made use of its privileges. Is 
that another indication of a decline in our intellectual 


Invitation to Dictators 


The writer is ex-vice-president of the International 
General Electric Company. He was stationed in France 
until last spring, and this layman’s sermon preached in the 
Unitarian church of Schenectady, N. Y., is therefore 
given by a man in a position to say, “I saw it happen.” 
Mr. Baldwin is an early member of the Schenectady church 
in which he kept up his membership during the fourteen 
years of his residence in France. 


ANYBODY that has attentively observed a European 
farm-laborer at work, is certainly in a better position 
to appreciate all of the significance of the opening 
lines of Edwin Markham’s poem, ““The Man with the 
Hoe.” 

You recall his somber apostrophe: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. .. . 


Very likely the weight of centuries has something 
to do with it, but after my own experience in using 
the stubby-handled instruments with which the 
French farmer nurses his crops, I am ready to acquit 
the centuries and to lay the blame on the imple- 
ments. 

A certain French farmer that I know finally be- 
came a devotee of American tools; but it took two full 
years of precept and example before his conversion 
was effected. 

I ask your indulgence for using this homely in- 
stance. I employ it asa convenient way of illustrating 
what I believe to be the innate conservatism of which 
most of us are unwitting victims. 

We have our favorite chair. We will not discard 
our well-worn slippers. We do not easily change our 
place of residence. We cling to our well-accustomed 
dwellings, to our street, to our part of town. Rudyard 
Kipling puts it this way: 


life? It certainly is not due to any failure of the 
library to provide the books which our ministers 
ought to be reading, for the library is administered in 
a thoroughly liberal spirit. Dr. S. A. Eliot was a few 
years ago president of its board of directors, and Dr. 
Foote holds that position now. 

It is also disturbing that only three of our churches 
made any contribution to the support of the library 
last year (a total of $34), while one conference gave $5. 
In other words, the ultimate beneficiaries of the li- 
brary gave just 50 cents apiece for the 78 ministers 
who drew from it books worth many times that 
amount. That is not a creditable record for the de- 
nomination, though it is true that some additional 
gifts came from individual Unitarians, who, in earlier 
days, were among the most generous of the library’s 
supporters. 

We venture to point out that here is an institu- 
tion which is of more importance to both our ministers 
and our churches than they seem to realize. It has 
done much for them in the past, and they should make 
it possible for it to do still more for them in the 
future. 


E. Arthur Baldwin 


God gives all men all earth to love, 
But since man’s heart is small 
Ordains to each one spot shall prove 
Belovéd over all. 


We become married to our habits, and the bond is 
tighter than wedlock. Some inner motive makes us 
almost hostile toward everything that we are not ac- 
customed to. We shun change. We are conserva- 
tive. We even draw the careless deduction that it is 
nobody’s business if our natural conservatism causes 
us to shut our minds to innovation in matters that 
concern us as members of society rather than as in- 
dividuals. ‘ 

Now, in ethics or in philosophy, in economics or 
in politics, every question involves mutuality. Ina 
world whose only inhabitant was Adam, it would be 
impossible to imagine the existence of these sciences. 
In domains like these, we may be perfectly certain 
that acceptance or rejection of innovation has conse- 
quences that are likely to be profound for each and 
all of us. 

Iam bringing no indictment against conservatism 
as such. Stability is essential for maintaining an 
ordered society, but that stability is not the unyielding 
stability of the breakwater. It is the stability of the 


- ship, which by yielding to the wind sufficiently, and in 


time, preserves the equilibrium that ensures the 
happy issue of her voyage. The breakwater has never 
been built that will not one day disintegrate under 
the impact of the irresistible forces that will assail it. 

Wise conservatism has its all-important part to 
play in that well-ordered life that is the aspiration of 
mankind. But I feel certain that with our natural 
tendency to oppose change we should all the more ad- 
dress to ourselves many searching questions that we 
are naturally not disposed to answer, or sometimes not 
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even willing to listen to. If we review the notable 
controversies of history, we shall wonder at the vio- 
lence that they provoked, a violence that is the best 
evidence of the difficulty with which our forebears 
became willing to accept ideas or principles that are to 
us but commonplaces. Naturally enough, such a re- 
view shows that most of these controversies were the 
quarrels of vested interests. 

In referring to vested interest, I intend no dis- 
paragement. The term has acquired an evil and 
somewhat factitious connotation, but means nothing 
more than acquired rights. Each of us has some kind 
of acquired rights, and is humanly desirous of keeping 
them. But it may be important to remember that 
“rights” in either law or morals, means only some 
particular privilege that society is willing for an in- 
dividual to exercise, a privilege that society, being 
sovereign, may at any time enlarge—or abridge. 

Prudence should warn us to exercise our rights in 
a way that will appeal to the good sense and the good 
will of those by whom alone they are conferred. And 
yet our human weakness is such that we forget that 
we are thus accountable. It is as though the officers 
of a business corporation should refuse to submit its 
books to an audit. 

We are inclined to ignore this accountability, and 
sO we may decline to remove the causes of some 
grievance that touches the exercise of our social re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps some lack of skill or tact in 
presenting the grievance may deceive us into thinking 
that it is without foundation. Our tendency is then 
to disregard it and to refuse to discuss it. This is 
worse than foolish, for we shall then have declined to 
embrace an opportunity to explain and to enlighten— 
not to speak of the priceless opportunity to learn, an 
opportunity to break through the partitions of these 
watertight compartments within which we tend to 
shut our minds. We transmute these partitions into 
what we glorify as ramparts. And we act as though 
we were defending an article of faith behind some 
noble bulwark. 

It is really not like this at all. In matters af- 
fecting our relations with other men, faith enters but 
little, if at all. The day-to-day questions that con- 
front us are but questions of policy and expediency. 

Unfortunately, our discussion of such questions 
is rarely objective. It is a so-called discussion that 
takes place between persons that are already of the 
same opinion. It is a conversation in which we de- 
molish an adversary who is not there. We succeed 
only in closing our minds more firmly than ever 
against the arguments of those that differ with us. 

Genuine discussion invites a full exposition of the 
opposite viewpoint. It is discussion based on infor- 
mation that the disputants have taken the trouble to 
verify. It is discussion in which the question, ‘“‘How 
do you know?” may at any point be put, and must at 
any point be answered. 

It is our inherent conservatism that makes us hug 
preconceived notions to our bosoms. So doing, we 
shut ourselves off from valuable experience, the ex- 
perience not only of learning what others think, but, 
better yet, of learning how they arrive at their opinions, 
Thus do we aggravate the difficulty of composing an- 
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tagonisms that involve the opinions and the claims of 
large numbers. 

Because we are averse to discussion, and because: 
we do not know how to make discussion profitable, we: 
are terribly hampered in forming sound conclusions 
on political and social and industrial matters. The 
solutions that we reach do not constitute acquiescence: 
in opinion. The result is the consolidation of existing 
divergence, and an increase of whatever bitterness may 
already have been engendered. And where this bit- 
terness becomes inflamed to anger, as well it may, the 
signs of public danger become plain to behold. 

This danger does not, in its early stages, involve: 
mass reactions of a scope that divides a people in 
twain. Its characteristic is, rather, a series of in- 
dividualized infections. The very gregariousness of 
humanity agglomerates and localizes its troubles. 
The group initially infected draws close for mutual 
comfort. This closer association engenders fears and. 
jealousies that are directed indiscriminately against. 
other groups. Maultifarious centers of social and po-- 
litical unrest are created. Ambitious factional leaders 
endeavor to advance their own interests, along with 
those of their groups. 

Here, indeed, are all the elements that indicate: 
disregard of national interests. They connote a kind 
of civil war, an unmilitary civil war, a civil war in 
which the adversaries are not two, but many, of which 
each is the opponent of all the rest. 

Their origins are in the imperfections that bedevil 
the operation of the complex economic system under: 
which we live. They are imperfections that can be- 
minimized by honest study and collaboration. They 
are imperfections that cannot be conjured away by 
ignoring them, or by wishful longing for the ‘“‘good old. 
days.” 

They are the imperfections that made us blind 
to the economic consequences of the Great War. 
They made us believe in the meretricious prosperity 
that followed it. They made us try to find scapegoats 
that we could blame for the depression. They caused 
the stagnation of international trade and the vain 
struggles for self-sufficiency. As end result, they 
caused the world-wide unemployment that has cursed 
its millions for a decade. 

The plight of these millions is part and parcel of 
the problem of every marginal worker whose standard. 
of living is inadequate and whose future is precarious. 
From the situation of both are born the schisms that 
lead to blind rivalries, to mutual suspicions and to all 
those emotions that set group against group and that. 
culminate in nation-wide hopelessness—a hopelessness. 
that leads peoples to execraté their government. 

In the composition of government, every disunity 
of the people will have been reflected. Government,. 
divided within itself, fails to perform not miracles,. 
indeed, but merely the common acts that are within 
the power of any cohezive purpose. 

Believe me when I say that these deep cleavages. 
do not grow out of academic differences of viewpoint.. 
They have their roots in frustration, and in the dis-- 
couragement that becomes despair. They stem from 
profound unhappiness, and from the fear that is en- 
gendered by cold, by hunger, and loss of hope. 

For the drama that inevitably follows, the scene: 


is fully set. A masterful actor steps from the wings. 
He knows that the words he is about to speak are the 
words that his audience is clamoring to hear. If 
there be critics in the auditorium, the actor’s friends 
will silence them—of that, make no mistake. 

He begins on a skillful note, by lauding the virtues 
of his hearers. He sympathizes with their troubles. 
He names the authors of their misery, and swears 
that he will exterminate them. The flattered au- 
dience descries a victim—and becomes a mob. Listen 
now to the actor’s declamation: 


You were sick. You have trusted ignorant doc- 
tors. J will cure you! You have sought work. Rob- 
bers have taken it from you. You have been hungry. 
I will feed you! You and I together shall make our 
country great. Follow me, and I will give you work, 
and bread, and glory! 


It matters little if to these assurances some ugly 
conditions are found to be attached. A starving man 
will recite any litany for a loaf of bread. There are 
times when liberty will be freely traded for security. 
And why? It is because even a patient democratic 
people will become weary of the futility of its delegates. 
Worse still, such a people will end by doubting its own 
will and its own virility. And so, the people stretch 
out their arms in welcome to the egotistic wayfarer 
who crosses their path, waving a banner on whose folds 
the people think that they read the word ‘‘Excelsior.”’ 

This is the invitation to dictatorship. It is an 
unsolicited invitation. It is an invitation that only the 
bold and the unscrupulous may accept. It is an in- 
vitation, none the less. 

It is not the invitation extended to the thief by 
the unguarded treasure. It is the call to rescue, ex- 
tended by men that have themselves set fire to the 
building in which they are assembled, In the modern 


world dictatorships are not imposed from above. 
They are invited from beneath. 

We must, for our own safety, learn to exact under- 
standing, as well as courage, from our spokesmen. 
And since the continuity of public order is the prime 
concern of government, we must particularly see to it 
that the administrators and agents of government 
are men of honor and of character. 

We must encourage public-spirited men to enter 
politics. Where they might be deterred by aversion 
to contact with possibly dubious characters, we should 
conspicuously proclaim and manifest our support. 
If sole dependence on the stipend of their office en- 
tails unfair sacrifice, I would advocate that private 
persons should subsidize them, by subventions that 
should be declared openly, and accepted without em- 
barrassment. The ideals of good citizenship must be 
inculeated in the weak by the example of the strong. 
In a free country, the heavy obligations of civic and 
social responsibility rest not on a few, but upon all. 

If patriots idle, men need not look far to seek the 
causes of ruin. Even in peace, the assurance of con- 
tinued liberty lies along the road of hard endeavor. 
The value of any sentiment is the price we are pre- 
pared to pay for it. We cannot preserve, protect and 
defend our institutions by singing ‘““God Save Amer- 
ica.” Political and social salvation also has its Gol- 
gotha. 

We can be certain that our liberties will remain 
with us excepting as we surrender them. We need 
not doubt that the destiny of our form of government 
rests in our own hands. No dictator can usurp it if we 
make it our business to avert the disarray that en- 
courages his coming. The ‘‘man on horseback” dares 
not approach unless we beckon. 

Pray God, America shall give no invitation to 
dictators! 


How We Have Mishandled Our 


Alien Naturalization Problem 


The writer is chairman of the Samuel Adams Chapter, 
Descendents of the American Revolution. This article 
was given as a paper at a recent meeting of that organiza- 
tion. 


CURRENTLY the daily press and periodicals are 
top-heavy with warnings of alleged fifth-column ac- 
tivity, by the hostile aliens in our midst. Congress, 
the public and the press have all succumbed to anti- 
alien hysteria based on potentialities which remain 
ungauged. 

The alien threat, if it exists at all, is an utterly 
unknown quantity when one looks for facts and 
figures to substantiate or disprove what is now no 
more than a wild-eyed theory. A recent survey of the 
situation in Massachusetts conducted by the Samuel 
Adams Chapter of the Descendents of the American 
Revolution revealed the startling fact that no gov- 
ernmental agency, federal, state or local, has as- 
sembled, much less correlated, any sizable com- 
pilation of facts on what the Dies Committee has 
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pronounced to be one of our most serious problems. 
This lack of statistics holds true throughout the 
nation. 

From the Massachusetts survey there resulted 
a proposal by the Descendents for major cities to 
assemble the facts regarding their aliens in conjunction 
with the operation of free municipal bureaus to aid 
the alien in solving his naturalization problems. 
Some of the outstanding facts prompting the 
above proposal are as follows: ; 

1. Despite the legend of pure Yankee stock in 
Massachusetts the Bay State has 65 percent of its 
population either alienborn or the children of alien- 
born. 

2. Despite the current barriers to immigration 
arrival, figures are mounting rapidly. The figure for 
1939 was twice that for 1933. The alienborn popu- 
lation of the state is nearly one-quarter of the total. 

8. More than half the average 11,000 citizenship 
papers issued annually in the state are going to in- 
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dividuals resident here for more than 20 years or to 
those over 50 years of age. 

be 4. Federal and state nationalization authorities 
agree that the huge reservoir of potential Americans 
in Massachusetts “‘has only been tapped.” 

5. National and state administrations are giving 
little help to naturalization activities. The federal 
bureau is so understaffed and behind in its work that 
the alien who could be naturalized in two years must 
now wait five. The state last year tried to abolish 
its separate naturalization service and succeeded in 
reducing the staff and appropriation. With more 
than a million alien residents the state now provides 
a staff of only 20 persons in four offices to promote 
naturalization. 

These are the principal facts in Massachusetts. 
From them the Descendents conclude: 

a. A population so divided between citizens 
and noncitizens will take years to weld into united 
citizenship. 

b. Accomplishment of such an end requires the 
united effort of all those who desire a nation of Amer- 
icans. 

c. The average citizen has no conception of the 
importance, numerically, of the alien in the general 
population. 

d. Nor is he aware that no concerted effort has 
ever been made to turn these aliens into Americans. 

Innumerable reasons could be put forward to 
prove the advisability at this period of encouraging 
our aliens to become citizens. Most of these argu- 
ments have already been thoroughly discussed on the 
“basis of the alien’s duty to his adopted country. 

The approach made by the D. A. R. is from the 
duty of the citizen rather than the alien. 

Approached in this light some additional startling 
conclusions are reached in the survey. 

In the first place the entire burden of acquiring 
citizenship is now placed on the alien. In those states 
where the federal agency functions exclusively the 
alien must go often to unreasonable expense to ac- 
quire citizenship. The agent is permitted to give 
no help in answering difficult questions. He cannot 
advise on the best way of securing documents. neces- 
sary to citizenship. All he is permitted to do is the 
routine work of issuing blanks and accepting appli- 
cations. 

It follows logically that the alien, often impover- 
ished, must hire expensive legal talent, pay witness 
fees, travel expenses, court fees and similar items to 
acquire the citizenship which we have always boasted 
of as being our most precious ‘“‘gift’’ to the newcomer. 
Actually he pays plenty for the gift or does without it. 
Americanization bureaus could eliminate a great deal 
of the expense and, at the same time, acquire some 
fairly definite information as to the percentage of 
aliens whose lack of money is the only reason for de- 
layed citizenship. 

Educational requirements often are as difficult 
to meet as are the financial obligations. Incidentally 
ours is the only major nation with an alien problem 
which requires education as a prerequisite to citizen- 
ship. There is, however, no set examination for 
state courts to follow in interrogating applicants for 
citizenship. While one might get by reading Little- 
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Bopeep another might be asked to read a passage of 
Shakespeare to prove a knowledge of our language. In 
other matters too the state court has wide latitude. 
Actually the task of acquiring citizenship can be as 
difficult as the judge wishes to make it. ~ 

Turned down on the first try, the discouraged 
applicant must-wait and save for another attempt or 
forget all about it. From the high percentage of those 
now receiving their papers after decades in the country 
it is assumed that too many have let initial discourage- 
ment get the better of them until maturing children or 
other equally potent influences have induced them to 
make a second try. Worse than the alien’s discourage- 
ment, however, is the evident fact that we, as citizens, 
have failed in helping these newcomers to attain the 
state of perfection which many of us now say is their 
duty to us. 

The Massachusetts city of New Bedford gives a 
clear picture of this “I don’t care” attitude on the part 
of the citizenry. 


Penny-wise, Pound-foolish “Economy”’ 


For nearly 21 years the state maintained one of its 
free bureaus in New Bedford. During this period 
100,000 requests for aid were received and acted upon. 
Last year, in the name of economy, this office was 
closed and New Bedford aliens were told to go to the 
near-by city of Fall River for help. Naturalization 
activity among New Bedford aliens promptly fell off 
90 percent. 

The only apparent explanation for this drop lies in 
the fact that the round-trip fare to Fall River is more 
than $1. 

There are several angles from which the thought- 
ful citizen will perceive an obligation in this situation 
but one of great importance is seldom cited. It is 
stressed here because the governmental parsimony 
in the matter of alien naturalization is explained by 
the objection of taxpayers to the expense. 

Actually the taxpayer is faced with the prospect 
of considerably greater expense for every dollar saved 
in this manner. Aliens now are barred from all gov- 
ernmental employment, public services and utilities, 
the armed forces; and more and more the private em- 
ployer, especially the large corporation, is making citi- 
zenship a prerequisite to work. The alien also is 
barred from relief projects; Old Age and Social Security 
benefits are not for him; and he is barred from most 
national defense work. 

What then is left for the unemployed alien who is 
unable to secure prompt naturalization in order to get a 
job? Since few of them have any large financial re- 
serves municipal relief is the only alternative to regular 
employment. 

The city of Cambridge, Mass., now has 770 alien 
families, representing 2,492 persons, on its welfare rolls. 
This is a third of the total welfare population. Average 
expenditures per case amount to about $6, or nearly a 
quarter million dollars annually. As more and more 
aliens find employment barred to them they must go 
on relief at a period when job opportunities, according 
to Washington, are about to rise. 

What would the Cambridge taxpayer propose if 
the alien welfare list should rise to four times its present 
figure, costing $1,000,000 annually? 


Such an assumption is a decided probability con- 
sidering the fact that the alien population of the city 
is placed at 32,000. 

Repatriation, even if desirable, is out of the ques- 
tion. Many nations from which our aliens came no 
longer exist while those that do are isolated by the 
blockades of the warring factions abroad. The im- 
possibility of repatriation alone makes mandatory on 
the citizens consideration of adequate provision for the 
alien already in the United States. 

Refusal by either American or alien to endorse 
naturalization as a means of providing equality for all 
Americans-in-spirit as well as Americans by birth or 
citizenship means continuing distrust, fear amounting 
to hysteria and probably final surrender to vicious 
alien persecution. 

On the other hand a successful Americanization 
drive means the elimination of this horrible prospect; 
substitution of mutual trust for fear and the mainte- 


nance of self-respect as Americans by all those of the 


proper spirit. 

Cambridge has just adopted the city-manager 
type of government. The new regime will be asked 
to establish a free naturalization office to which all 
aliens may repair to have their questions answered 
and to be shown the ropes: Reading lists, study 
courses and similar means of teaching the meaning of 
the word American will be attempted. Cooperation 
will be sought with all national and language groups 
as well as with other agencies interested in the alien. 

If the bureau’s work results in removing 100 alien 
families from the welfare rolls each year a saving of 
$31,200, less the cost of salaries and operating ex- 
penses, will be effected for the taxpayer. 

One hundred family heads would be enabled to 
compete for jobs secure in the knowledge that a little 
slip of paper, evidence of their good will, entitled them 
to the obligations as well as the privileges of their 
neighbor citizens. For those former aliens fortunate 
enough to have retained their jobs the specter of fear 
will have been largely eliminated. 

Municipal publicity, agitating for Americaniza- 


tion, should bring forward all local aliens who, for one 
reason or another, have hitherto failed to become 
citizens. For the first time, then, Cambridge will have 
definite information to support or refute the “un- 
American alien” fear. Carried out on a national scale 
the nation, for the first time in its history, would be able 
to approach the problem of the undesirable alien with 
some degree of assurance in the justice of its actions. 

The assemblage of facts, an obvious corollary to 
the Americanization work, would mean an end to the 
current irresponsible tactic of alien-baiting based on 
fearful assumption. The loyalty of our alien popula- 
tion cannot be determined by Congressional fiat. Evi- 
dence must be assembled to show why the alien here 
20 years has postponed naturalization; the extent to 
which his actions have been motivated by Old World 
ties, direct or through agents in America. Similar vital 
information would be easily available on other aspects 
of the alien problem. 

No adequate agency now assembles these facts. 

In the past we have approached this problem from 
two equally unreliable angles. The first has resulted 
from fear in times of national danger and has led to the 
most violent and un-American distortions; from the 
Alien and Sedition Acts of a century ago to the scores 
of similar bills introduced, and many passed, in the 
last few sessions of the Congress. 

The second approach has been that of the liberal, 
manifested through many organizations characterized 
by aimless good will rather than the assembling of any 
definite results. 

Neither of these methods has ever turned up prac- 
tical information which could be used as a guide to the 
evolution of a means of alien control applicable through- 
out the nation. ; 

The work of the proposed free municipal bureaus, 
coordinated through a federal agency, could provide 
such a guide in relatively quick time and would elimi- 
nate all the guesswork by which we have been guided 
in the past. 

Similarly guesswork as to our national unity 
would give way to the evidence of fact. 


A Plan for Mobilizing Church Resources 


THE FIRST CHURCH in Cambridge, Mass., has 
inaugurated a “Registration for Service’ in coopera- 
tion with its Every-Member Canvass that is an ex- 
cellent example of how a church may mobilize its own 
resources for service as well as finances. It also il- 
lustrates constructive coordination of this church’s 
work with the work of other churches and the program 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

When the calendar notices of the Cambridge plan 
reached Rev. Robert Raible, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Greenfield, Mass., he sent a copy of a 
similar registration under way in his church. Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the Cambridge First 
Parish, spoke on the plan at the Women’s Alliance of 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston, and found that 
that church was already in the midst of a similar pro- 
ject. The Unitarian church at Marietta, O., has also 
sent in material on a similar plan of registration for 


service, and Laconia, N. H., reports it is considering 
using the plan. 

According te the first report on the registration in 
Cambridge, almost 300 questionnaires were filled out 
on the first day of registration. The most popular 
form of service selected by men was Social Relations. 
The majority of the women chose handiwork. 

It is significant that the financial contributions 
showed substantial increases over those of last year— 
suggesting that making the canvass for both kinds of 
pledges or contributions simultaneously increased the 
interest in each. 

In order that other churches may see just how the 
plan was worked out and how the First Church of 
Cambridge enlisted the interest and support of all its 
members in this new project, we reprint the record 
of the careful planning and publicity as it appeared 
in the church calendars preceding the registration. 
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The first announcement of the registration was made in the 
calendar for October 24, which explained the origin of the plan, 
and its purpose: 

Registration for Service 

If it is true that the moral-and spiritual resources of our 
people are as important in time of crisis es the material resources 
of the nation, then it is important that we should marsha] these 
resources and strengthen them, not necessarily for war, but in 
order to be ready for anything that may happen. 

This was the agreement of the representative leaders of our 
several church organizations as they met last Sunday evening to 
discuss the coordination of their programs for the year. The 
idea of a registration for service had sprung up spontaneously in 
several different groups. It was suggested by the Neighborhood 
Chairmen of the Women’s Alliance; it was proposed at the last 
meeting of the Laymen’s League; and our newest group, the 
Evening Alliance, had already considered it. 

One question became obvious Sunday evening. Why not 
do it together? And close upon the heels of this question came 
another, Why not do it in conjunction with the new plan to secure 
pledges for the next fiscal year before, rather than after, the an- 
nual meeting? Thus we can combine our plans for the material 
support of the church with that of registering our resources for 
service and thereby put material things where they belong, in 
the relation of means to ends, to the end of our common faith, 
our devotion to it and our labor for it. We have a mind to work 
just now, to work for the suffering, for the strengthening of our 
own community, for this nation, for humanity, for man’s great 
future; and our church, the fellowship of our deepest and highest 
faith, should open avenues for our service, should guide and 
direct and sustain us in the depth of our desire. 

The plans are already taking form. The new director of 
public relations, Miss Priscilla Gough, is receiving suggestions for 
the contents of the registration form. Immediately following 
the church family-supper on November 1, and before the informal 
program prepared by the hospitality committee, there will be 

. three ten-minute addresses, by the minister, by a representative 
of the finance committee who will survey our resources, and by 
the chairman of the Registration for Service who will present 
plans for the registration. 

The registration itself will take place on Sunday afternoon, 
December 1. Both men and women of the church will be asked 
to take part in it. And every man and woman of the entire 
constituency of the church will be asked to cooperate by plan- 
ning to be at home on the afternoon of December 1 to receive 
the callers, and to be ready to make his registration and his 
pledge. If everyone in the church will do his part this will be 
an occasion not only for friendly hospitality to neighbors in the 
church and discussion with them of its program and aims, but 
one through which we can completely reappraise and- revitalize 
our church in all of its activities for the more adequate service 
of the faith that is in us. 


The Emergence of Order and Power 
November 14 calendar: 

It is good to see order, form, and power emerge from the 
amorphus, whether in terms of men, material, events, ideas, pur- 
poses, emotions or action. Sometimes this emergence is the 
product of prearranged discipline arbitrarily imposed from above, 
but sometimes a concerted movement emerges from the interplay 
of faith, concern, creative imagination and initiative in free men 
and women. This is the miracle of democracy when under the 
pressure of great events it responds with creative life. 

Am I right in feeling that such a movement is beginning to 
stir in our fellowship? It first came to my attention at a meeting 
of the leaders of our own church when we discovered that the 
idea of a Registration for Service had emerged independently in 
three different organizations, in the Laymen’s League, the Eve- 
ning Alliance and at a meeting of the Neighborhood Chairmen of 
the Women’s Alliance. 

There came to my desk last week a communication from the 
American Unitarian Association containing a carefully wrought 
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statement, “Unitarian Objectives for 1940-41, for Every Uni- 
tarian Church, for Every Unitarian.”” The origin of this state- 
ment is significant. It is a development from the Letter of the 
Five National Unitarian Presidents of October 1, 1940, which I 
read to the congregation some weeks ago. This letter was pre- 
sented to the various departments of the A. U. A. that they 
might unite in developing by democratic procedure a concise and 
comprehensive program of objectives which they could present 
to our churches. ~We are backed in the program for our Regis- 
tration for Service by the resources of the A. U. A. in their stated 
objectives, made independently with reference to all our churches. 

Thus from independent sources in the lay fellowship of our 
own church, in other representative churches, and in the national 
leadership of our Unitarian movement our purposes emerge and 
flow together toward deeper union and more united action. 

The Public Relations Committee under the leadership of Miss 
Priscilla Gough met last Friday evening with Mr. Bolster and 
Miss Piper to prepare the form for the Registration for Service. 
Copies of this form will be sent to all members of our constituency 
in time for consideration before December 1. 


Let Us Rise Up and Build 


November 21 calendar: 

This response of the people to Nehemiah’s call to rebuild the 
broken walls of Jerusalem is the eternal response of liberal Chris- 
tian faith in the hearts of free men and women confronted with 
the perils, the necessities, the broken walls and the broken fates 
of their own day. It is the theme of our Registration for Ser- 
vice. ‘ 

The first letter from Mr. Bolster and Miss Piper, who are 
leading us in our registration, has gone out. It will be followed 
next week by another, bearing more explicit information and a 
registration form. All friends of the church are asked to study 
its contents carefully and to be ready in advance for the registra- 
tion day. Last week we announced the personnel of the ad- 
visory committee. This week we are happy to add the names 
of the team captains who will direct the registration in the several 
neighborhoods of the parish. 

We are happily reminded by this list, as by the names of all 
who are serving in this new project, that our church is strong in 
the character of its lay leadership and that the strength of our 
leadership is being revitalized by new members who have come to 
share the vision, the devotion and the spirit of our faith. Some 
75 people are being asked to work under these captains. This 
registration will help us all to know one another better as we 
work shoulder to shoulder in a common purpose. 

It is important for everyone to realize that this registration 
is not just an oblique or polite way of asking for financial con- 
tributions. It is an experiment in exploring and marshaling the 
man power and the woman power of our fellowship. The regis- 
tration form will suggest explicit ways in which each one of us 
can serve our church, can serve God and man through our 
church, by mind and heart and hand. We hope each one will 
study the form carefully and fill it out with creative imagination 
in advance of the registration day. Callers will welcome sugges- 
tions. If we all do this the registration should help us to know 
the human resources of our living constituency as we have never 
known them before. The study of these resources should enable 
us to plan the future of our church in its service to all the people 
more wisely than we have yet been able to plan. 

On Sunday, November 24, I shall preach on ‘The Fourth 
Century of Thanksgiving.’”’ As we prepare to marshal our re- 
sources for the future, it is fitting that we should consider to- 
gether the richness of our heritage from the long past. 


Sufficient for All the Work 


November 28 calendar: | 

Sunday, December first, is our Registration Day. As the 
day approaches I am reminded that our Registration for Service 
is an experiment of faith in the good faith of our people. It isa 
democratic experiment. A dictator would have no difficulty 
with this sort of thing. He would tell every one precisely what 
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to do. But this experiment can employ no coercion. It can 
only succeed through the voluntary cooperation of a great many 
people working together. When Moses built the first tabernacle 
he appealed to the people in terms of “whosoever is of a willing 
- heart.”’ “‘And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, 
and every one whom his spirit made willing . . . to bring for all 
manner of work.” May the success of our enterprise be like 
that of his, for there came a time when ‘“‘Moses gave command- 
ments, saying, Let neither man nor woman make any more work 
for the offering of the sanctuary. So the people were restrained 
from bringing. For the stuff they had was sufficient for all the 
work to make it, and too much.’”’ I am convinced that democ- 
racy centered in a vital religious faith can produce through volun- 
tary cooperation results which are as overwhelming. This is an 
experiment to test the vitality of our faith. It is also a lay ex- 
periment. The strength of our church lies in the faith, the ini- 
tiative, the creative imagination and spirit of our laymen. Lay- 
men and women are planning, leading and conducting this regis- 
tration. As your minister, I am acting only as interpreter and 
coordinating counselor. 

The advisory committee and the team captains met at the 
Parish Hall, Tuesday afternoon, with Mr. Bolster and Miss Piper, 
to complete their plans. The callers are all meeting at the 
Parish Hall for instruction either on Friday evening at 7.30 or 
Saturday afternoon at 2.30. The hospitality committee has ar- 
ranged for all the callers to have luncheon together in the Parish 
Hall on Sunday following the morning service. At this meeting 
they will receive a final word from the chairman and the minister. 
When they return to present the reports from their afternoon 
calls, light refreshments will be served. 

The two things which each one of us is asked to do this Sun- 
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day by our lay leaders are to attend the morning service, if it is at 
all possible, and, if we are not among the callers, to be at home to 
receive them Sunday afternoon with readiness to cooperate in 
this plan to the fullness of our ability. The theme of the Sunday 
morning sermon will be “At the Core of Our Work.” 

It is important for every one of us to realize as we receive the 
callers that they are asking of us nothing which they themselves 
have not already done. They will have completed their own 
registration before making their calls. And in addition to this 
they have consented to share the extra burden of calling from 
door to door upon people whom they may not know at all well. 
Under some circumstances this might be embarrassing to every 
one concerned, but not among the good folk of our church. 
Every call is an adventure. The grace of hospitality and gener- 
osity on Sunday afternoon can do more to warm the hearts, to stir 
and nerve the mutual faith and spirit of every one in the church, 
than anything else we do during the entire year. I may say 
that no project during the years of my ministry in the First Parish 
seems to me more significant than this. 


The form designating services which the members 
were asked to sign began with a record of name, ad- 
dress and telephone number, of the hours the volunteer 
could most conveniently give; followed this with a list 
of the organizations within the church, and then 
classified 47 different forms of activity under the 
heads of extension of liberal faith, handiwork, social 
relations, social service, work with young people, music, 
social activities, church organization and office work, 
and chauffeuring. 


“Unrecorded Wastes and Tragedies” 


LATEST LETTERS from Dr. Charles R. Joy, com- 
missioner for the Unitarian Service Committee, written 
in late December, give significant accounts and inter- 
pretations of conditions in southern France, and some 
of the unrecorded wastes and tragedies of the war. 
One of these tragedies is the plight of young Belgians. 

“In the early months of the war,” Dr. Joy re- 
ports, “the Belgian government ordered all young 
men between 16 and 18 to leave for the south of France. 
They were to be the future army. Then in the rush 
of events everybody proceeded to forget all about 
them. They were left without leadership, without 
organization, without any record even of their names, 
without food or clothing, the very flower of the Belgian 

vyouth. They traveled alone, on their own bicycles, 
they found themselves living in hovels, sleeping in 
the fields, imprisoned in concentration camps. They 
starved, they stole, they became like wild creatures. 
Their physical condition was terrible, their moral 
condition equally bad. And there were 80,000 of 
them. Not until recently have they been rounded 
up and returned to their homes. A disgraceful page 
in history! 

“Take this other instance. When Russia entered 
into Poland, they found many women and children 
living alone. The men were in the army, imprisoned, 
killed. They rounded up these women and children, 
on the ground that they had no visible means of sup- 
port, and sent them off to distant parts of Siberia. 
Even the Russian soldiers standing around wept to 


see them go, but there was nothing they could do 
about it. Now these poor people find themselves 
engaged in hard physical labor, the children helping 
them, unable to speak the language, or to understand 
what is going on around them, or to get in touch with 
their own people, or even to get news of them. Oc- 
casionally, some word comes through. Another war 
stupidity! 

“Or take the concentration camp situation in 
France. People who are living at their own expense, 
or at the expense of their friends or committees, are 
rounded up and sent to camps where they live at the 
expense of an impoverished French government, that 
cannot feed its own people. France is suffering a 
terrible burden in the support of refugees, and yet 
does not grant wsas de sortie except after long delays 
and great difficulties, and then only rarely. It doesn’t 
make sense.” 

More cheerful news comes in the form of reports 
on individual cases the Service Committee has worked 
on. Many of these cannot be described until a later 
time, but a few sample cases will indicate the kind of 
help Dr: Joy can give: 

“Madame L.—the wife of the man in New York. 
He had been unable to get any word from his wife in 
occupied France, you remember, and unable to get 
any money through to her. I got into touch with 
her, and had a reply, giving news of their welfare, 
and information that they were in need of money and 
were planning to leave for America in three or four 
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weeks. (I had sent word to them about ways of get- 
ting their American visas.) I then sent her 2,000 


francs ($40), the maximum permitted. The cable 


message I sent to Mr. L. brought him the first news 
he had received from his family for months.” 

“J.—a young American with a German wife and 
a boy of three. They were stranded in France, and 
recommended to me by the American consulate. I 
advanced them 7,000 francs to pay their expenses 
through to Lisbon, where paid passages were awaiting 
them. He was so excited and happy about our help 
that he left with us his steamship papers, and his 
authorization to take out money from France, when 
he started on his journey. I was worried about them, 
but somehow they got through. And they will repay 
the committee in America as soon as possible.” 

““W.—another stranded American, but apparently 
a very able and attractive man, with a fine wife, and a 
small boy. The wife had been seriously ill for some 
months, and they found themselves without money, 
and unable to get to America. The wife has income 
in New York, but was only allowed to receive $50 a 
month in France, although they are obligated to pay 
$75 a month on doctor’s bills. We took the son in 
our children’s group, paying all the way, and arrang- 
ing for a temporary home for the boy, while the pa- 
rents get on their feet again. I loaned the parents 
7,000 franes to get them to Lisbon, but we left with 
the boy, before the parents had got their Spanish 
visa. A few days after we arrived in Lisbon, we re- 
ceived a telegram from them, saying that they were 
in Madrid, that they had been in a terrible train 
wreck, head-on collision between two express trains, 
20 killed and 30 injured, that they themselves were 
“uninjured and were waiting to recover their baggage. 
They asked me to send them $35 at once. It takes 
about two weeks to send money to Spain. You have 
to have an export permit, and then send the money 
through the banks. Yet that very afternoon I had 
$35 in their hands at their Madrid hotel. That is 
how the Unitarian Service Committee works. The 
explanation is that at my request the American consul 
telephoned to the American embassy in Madrid, had 
the $35 taken immediately to the people, and then I 
returned the money to one of the United States cec- 
retaries who was returning to Spain. This is another 
drama of disorganized Europe, and the little services 
which we can render, and which are so priceless to 
those concerned.” 

“M.—gave him 5,000 francs, or $100, to keep 
him out of the concentration camp. You understand 
that people who have no money are being put into 
the camps.” 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Bang 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT WAS A VERY EXCITING PARTY. Not one 
of those dull affairs where everybody is of the same age. 
The youngest person was two years old, and he had 
dark red hair the color of oak trees in the fall of the 
year. He also had the smallest navy blue suit and a 
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white collar and a fat little paunch, which made him 
look now and then like a clergyman. 

The oldest person was Grandpa, who was a doctor 
to look after people when they are sick. And in be- 
tween were all the rest of them. 


But this story is really about the very little ones 


and Grandpa. 

Dora was six; Peggy was four and a half; Frances 
was six, too; Marian was three and three-quarters; 
and Georgie, with the paunch, was two. 

Frances had on a blue dress, with smocking. 
Marian a white one. Peggy wore pink. And Dora 
blue. George, as you know, wore navy blue and white 
collar. ; é 

Soon it was dinner time. 

On the great table were the most exciting things. 
In the middle was a large flat bowl, full of water. This 
was a pond. In it were swans, large ducks and little 
ducklings, a bright green frog, and a canoe with a lady 
and gentleman in it. These were all bought at the 
Five and Ten Cent Store. 

All over the table stood animals—a lion, a camel, 
a sheep, a deer, and other animals of a wild kind 
never met before and therefore having no names. 
These also came from the Five and Ten Cent Store. 

By the side of each plate was a large orange- 
colored cracker. 

It was such fun squeezing into the proper places. 

It was more fun when the great brown turkey 
came in. (Frances later said a poem about how 
Thanksgiving was no fun at all for the turkey.) And 
the turkey was a good turkey. 

When the turkey was eaten, the crackers were 
picked up. 

Dora said softly: ‘‘Please don’t make the crackers 
bang.” 

Peggy said: ‘Please make the crackers bang.” 

Dora said: ‘I don’t like the noise.” 

Peggy said: “I do like the noise.” 

Dora’s father said: “Why, Dora, you aren’t 
afraid of crackers, are you?” 

“Yes, I don’t like the noise,’ Dora said; and her 
pretty mouth looked as if it might cry. 

Dora’s father wanted her not to be frightened, so 
he said: ‘“This is a very little cracker. It won’t make 
a great noise.” 

Dora screwed up her eyes and tried to look brave. 
Peggy and Frances and Marian were very thrilled. 

Grandpa looked at Dora. He knew that fright- 
ened children often are the gentlest and lovingest 
and have the best pretending-games all by them-’ 
selves. 

Dora’s father held the cracker. His fingers were 
on the little strip of paper, ready to pull. Dora screwed 
up her face more tightly and her hand stole into the 
large hand of somebody who sat next. 

BANG! 

Oh! Oh! everybody cried and looked at Dora. 

Dora’s face undid itself from the screw. She 
smiled. She laughed. She said: “That wasn’t at all 
a bad bang.” 

And the next was better. And the next better 
still. 

But nobody knew how brave Dora really was. 

For it is easy to be brave when you are not afraid. 


| 
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The more afraid you are, the braver you are when 
you are brave. 
Grandpa said: “I have lived a very long time, and 
J have seen many, many afraid people; but I have 
never seen one afraid person who was brave and who 
did not say: The Bang, when it did come, was not nearly 
so bad as I thought it would be.”’ 


A Gesture of Hope 


On the second Sunday in January in many Unitarian and 
other liberal churches the following letter was read at the sug- 
gestion of the executive committee of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom: 


To the Churches 
of the International Association, 

Greetings: 

On this second Sunday in January, 1941, we commemorate 
the founding forty-one years ago of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom to be the evidence 
and agency of a world-wide religious liberalism. 

Through these years our churches in many lands have cher- 
ished the great hope of fellowship and united labor. When we 
consider how modest has been the support of the Association 
in gifts of time and means, and the work it has done, we may 
well feel encouragement for its continuance and future influence. 
But now temporarily its activities have ceased, to begin again 
when the present wars have ended. 

On this International Sunday we remember before God the 
whole family of man. We remember those throughout the 
world who by the rending of life have been sunk in despair: may 
their agony be not in vain. We honor those who in the terrific 
defense of human freedom stand fast: may their strength in- 
crease. We pray that the hearts of those who would slay us, 
body and mind and spirit, may be turned to the way of Christ. . 

We remember before God our far-scattered fellowship of 
churches. May our faith deepen, and our labors for the common 
good become ever more and more effective. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
Louis C. Cornish, President. 


The Priceless Gift 
A Hymn 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
Uphold me with thy free Spirit 


Of all the gifts which we may choose, 

One blessing, Lord, we ask of thee: 
Whatever else we gain or lose, 

Grant us the truth that makes men free. 


Our minds, constrained in fetters wrought 
By narrow thinking, long for light, 

The wider view, the larger thought, 
The clearer vision of the right. 


Our hearts, enslaved by fear and hate, 
Would know the perfect law of love; 
In dreary bondage held, we wait 
Thy gift of wisdom from above. 


Our souls, enthralled by fleshly lust, 
That blights the good before it flowers, 
Would break their bonds, and learn to trust 
The spirit’s liberated powers. 


We pray thee, Lord, in mercy give 
The priceless gift of liberty; 
That in life’s fullness we may live, 
Grant us the truth that makes men free. 


The President Comments : 


From the Field 


LETTERS frequently come to headquarters from 
churches in various parts of the country which have 
been visited by officers and representatives of the As- 
sociation, commenting upon the value of such visits 
not only because of the immediate service which de- 
nominational officers can render but also because of 
the sense of growing denominational solidarity which 
is thus fostered. From time to time, it would seem to 
me worth while to share some of these comments with 
the readers of this column, and I am therefore quot- 
ing extracts from four letters that have recently come 
to my desk. 


From California: 


“Miss Wood has done splendid work in initiating 
and organizing our institutes at Topango and Asilo- 
mar. The very fact that she comes from headquar- 
ters yearly makes us realize we’re part of a bigger 
whole. And we do need that encouragement here on 
the West Coast—in this land of magnificent dis- 
tances.”’ 


From Oklahoma: 
“At a meeting of the board of trustees held re- 


cently a resolution was passed expressing our deep 


appreciation of the splendid cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in making it possible for 
us to have with us Dr. Everett M. Baker and Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt. 

“The visits of such members of the organization 
in Boston encourage and inspire us no end, and make 
our membership feel that we are really a vibrant part 
of the great organization which stands for the liberal 
movement so much needed in the world today.” 


From Minnesota: 

“Mr. Davis’ visit to us was helpful in several 
ways. He was very much liked by the members of the 
board and the building committee, and his visit to a 
business house brought a promise that we have never 
secured. His evaluation of the situation prompted 
some forthright plans. 

“The largest gain of Mr. Davis’ visit was in his 
stimulating our sense of identity with the larger move- 
ment.”’ 


From Texas: 

“You will be glad to hear that Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, our moderator, gave us a big day on the 
8th. She drew crowds nearly to capacity three times 
for different groups. We drew upon her visit here 
beyond the point of good manners, but she was mag- 
nificent throughout. She did us a great deal of good 
both through convincing presentation of liberal views 
and also through good will in the community at 
large.”’ 

F.M.E, 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


All, All, are Gone, the 
Old Familiar Faces 


To the Editor: 

Despite the noise made by the arch- 
atomistic individualists among us it is my 
profound belief that the rank and file of 
Unitarians hold with a fair degree of unan- 
imity to a body of doctrine—namely a 
theism directly inherited from the Christian 
tradition and still to be doughtily defended 
by those whose eyes are not blinded by the 
fallacious viewpoint of positivism. There- 
fore a systematic treatment of our tradi- 
tion for the purpose of teaching the funda- 
mentals to incoming members is of ines- 
timable value. Such a treatment exists 
in the small “Manual of Unitarian Be- 
lief’ written by James Freeman Clarke 
of blessed memory and brought up to date 
some 16 years ago. I recommend it to 
busy ministers: and I am using it this win- 
ter for the basis of a series of bimonthly 
instruction talks with a class in the Hous- 
ton church. 

But something needs to be done about 
the references at the end of the chapters— 
particularly the free pamphlets put out 
by our publications department. It was 
a splendid idea to have such a list after 
each chapter so that the class members 
might take home a pamphlet after each 
meeting and read in brief form what some 
outstanding Unitarian has had to say on 
the subject discussed at the lecture. But 
in the years since the last revision of 
Clarke’s book so many of the pamphlets 
have been discontinued as to make the 
present references almost useless. 

For instance the references after the 
chapter on “Christianity” show every 
pamphlet. but one permanently discon- 
tinued and the one exception is now tem- 
porarily out. Not a single pamphlet is 
available at present on the rock from which 
we were hewn. The one reference to 
Protestantism is permanently out. Only 
one pamphlet is available on the Bible; 
only one on the Trinity; and not a single 
one on Jesus Christ. Even Dr. Rihbany’s 
telling ‘Jesus and His Place in Unitarian 
Thought’’ of which I have distributed 
hundreds of copies in my ministry is now 
permanently out. And believe it or not, 
every one under the heading “‘The Nature 
of Man”’ is dropped! Humanists take no- 
tice. Nothing on Conversion, nothing on 
Prayer, nothing on The Church, is now 
in stock. Every single pamphlet on 
Character is cut out permanently. In the 
name of whatever we believe in, what are 
we to make of that last? 

Education for democracy may be a 
natural part of our function as a church al- 
though I fail to see where we can compete 
with the schools and public prints, to say 
nothing of the myriad organizations whose 
literature clutters up my desk and rather 
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often fills my wastebasket. So I suggest 
to the readers of this letter, whether lay or 
clerical, that they express themselves to 
our publications department as being in 
favor of retaining some free literature 


dealing with those basic beliefs of ours. 


which we still share with the founders of 
American Unitarianism and the fathers of 
our national democracy. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Houston, Tex. 


(From Mr. Petrie’s complaint it would 
seem that the committee on tracts has 
adopted as its own the doctrine of Hera- 
clitus that all is flux and that you cannot 
even step in the same river twice—or read 
the same tract on Character twice. But 
we have a feeling that other tracts will 
take the place of those our correspondent 
misses.—Hd.) 


A Note of 
Appreciation 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for the many good things you 
are getting into The Register—notably the 
appraisal of Neville Chamberlain by A. 
Powell Davies, in a recent issue. 

One of your editorials recently brought 
to mind an essay we read many years 
ago in high school—Emerson’s Essay on 
Compensation. You reached conclusions, 
based authentically on world problems of 
today, that sent me scurrying to reread 
that essay. It seems to me to have a new 
vitality in the light of world events. Was 
wondering if it couldn’t be reprinted either 
in The Register or in pamphlet form. We 
Unitarians have no special creed, but we 
have a scattered claim to rugged thought 
on matters of moment. If this could be as- 
sembled in a single volume, I’m sure the 
Essay on Compensation would be well up 
in front, 

2 R.C. McElroy. 
Evanston, Ill. 


(Our correspondent has made a sugges- 
tion which might be followed up with 
advantage.—£Ed.) 


A Protest Against 
Bad Pulpit Manners 


To the Editor: 

Because I am by conviction a liberal and 
have, when the occasion arose, defended 
the Unitarian theology to the best of my 
ability, I feel it within the bounds of pro- 
priety to express myself regarding some 
unethical pulpit conduct which I have en- 
countered in Unitarian churches. I am 
aware of the fact that violation of pulpit 
ethics is not peculiar to the liberal com- 
munions, but the most recent and flagrant 
instance occurred in a Unitarian church 


during the service hour, at which time the 
minister expressed the political sorrow of 
millions of Americans over the result of the: 
recent presidential election and exhorted 
his people to seek a consolation and called 
upon God to grant it. 

As an individual, and I speak only for 
myself, it seems to me that if anyone wants. 
a consolation for political sorrow he is en- 
tirely within his traditional and constitu- 
tional rights to seek it, but to use the time 
allotted for worship and the place dedicated 
to the singular purpose of proclaiming the 
fraternity of kindred minds to secure it, is 
most certainly an unwarranted usurpation. 

In my opinion, any minister who is so 
inconsiderate of those who might disagree 
with him as to inject any element of pos- 
sible discord into the services of his church, 
is guilty of a major infraction of etiquette. 
And by the same token I contend that any 
church which sanctions such ministerial 
conduct is less than a church and is not 
worthy of the support of those who would 
rise above the strife and hatred of these 
trying times into a transcendent fellow- 
ship. 

I realize that neither you nor anyone 
else within the Unitarian fold is invested 
with sufficient authority to dictate to a 
congregation on such matters as pulpit 
ethics, and I also realize that you might 
agree with the church discussed in this 
letter. Nevertheless, since one has the urge 
to protest, it seems much more courteous 
to write a letter than to walk out of a 
church as one would from a political rally 
which has become too hot. 

Robert C. Harder. 

Poriland, Ore. 


(Speaking as another individual the 
editor assures his correspondent that he 
would not agree with the church he refers 
to—even if he had shared the political 
sorrow in question, which he didn’t.) 


“Children’s Story” 
Gets Better and Better 


To the Editor: 

Just a word of appreciation of the 
Children’s Story, which is getting better 
and better. 

I sent “Junk” to a friend who does not 
see The Christian Register, not being a Uni- 
tarian. (No satire intended.) She replied 
that she had copied it, and that if I had 
any more to lend her, she should enjoy 
them. We are neither of us in the juvenile 
class, being two-thirds of the way along the 
road between first and second childhood; 
but as she said, while “Junk” is rather 
more appealing to adults, “‘some of us are 
children of larger growth.” 

For myself, I think the stories are par- 
ticularly valuable just now, in this war- 
ridden world with its new responsibilities 
and anxieties, because they relieve tension. 
Their sanity, their delightful humor, re- 
store one’s balance. For the moment, the 


boat stops rocking. Like Dr. Pomeroy 
fishing in Buzzard’s Bay, we forget to pull 
in our lines, but are reassured by his say- 
ing that “the Doing is as good as the Deed, 
and the Going as important as the Getting 
There.” 
Frances M. Dadmun. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sometimes You Must 
Hitch Your Wagon to 
the Nearest Horse 


To the Editor: 

Your answer to Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
seems to me to be singularly inadequate. 

You point out that Jesus failed from the 
immediate and from the ultimate or uni- 
versal point of view. Regardless of Jesus’ 
eschatology there is a principle involved in 
his life and death that is eternal. 

1. He did not fail even from the immed- 
iate point of view even though his life was 
taken, because his life and death must be 
judged more from a moral angle than from 
a mere mundane or animal existence. 
From a moral point of view he hit the bull’s 
eye and that act stands emblazoned in 
the records of history never to die out, so 
that he has won for himself immortality. 

2. From the universal point of view he 
has not as yet won; but history is still 
young. His achievement in this realm is 
even greater than that of any other martyr 
in history. Men may refuse fully to follow 
him, while in their heart of hearts they ad- 
mit he was right. The spirit is willing but 
the flesh is weak. If those who do lip ser- 
vice to him would only be willing to follow 
him (including the editor of The Christian 
Register), then his success might be has- 
tened even in the second point. 

Jesus gave the world an example of a 
moral principle that is to revolutionize life. 
Those who hark back to the principle of 
force as the solution to the problems of in- 
ternational life are not using their spiritual 
power, but are still walking in darkness, 
and follow the law of the jungle. It has 
never solved the problems of human rela- 
tions and it never will. Why not give 
Jesus’ spiritual law of love, which includes 
positive good will and sharing one’s goods, 
even as Jesus said. Evil cannot be over- 
come by evil but by good. 

Those who preach war are obsessed 
with tribal loyalty. They fail to see that 
the whole system of international relations 
is wrong. Great Britain is fighting to 
maintain that wrong system. If it is right 
for Britain to fight in order to maintain the 
status quo, it is right for Germany, Italy 
and Japan to fight in order-:to break it. 
To be sure we prefer Britain’s democracy. 
But a system like that of totalitarianism is 
essential to make war on a rich democracy; 
and when the democracy enters war it 
must also appoint a moral holiday on its 
system. It is the evil in our economic 
system that must be purged before we can 


have peace. International justice, based 
on international cooperation, is the solution 
to the war problem. Germany subdues 
smaller nations that she might win even 
as Britain holds lesser peoples in her 
power in order to assure her economic 
control. No matter how idealistic you 
make the war talk, it will not meet realistic 
idealism. 
Albert R. H. Miller. 
Ladysmith, Wis. 


(From “a universal point of view” our 
correspondent is probably quite right. 
Our ethical wagon must be hitched to a 
star. But as long as we do live in tribes 
tribal morality is not to be sneered at, in- 
deed it is very necessary or it would never 
have arisen; and unless we recognize our 
joint tribal interests with Great Britain, 
that other tribe will wipe out Great Brit- 
ain—probably including the blood rela- 
tions of many members of the American 
tribe—and will then proceed to conquer us. 
We are quite aware that that is a mere 
prediction and that it is nonsense—that on 
account of the distances, ete., they could 
not do it. Well, not so many months ago 
the idea that Germany would overrun 
Denmark, Norway, and Holland, was 
nonsense. Shortly before that, the late 
Senator Borah thought the whole war was 
nonsense—that it was a ‘‘phoney” war. 
Well, no matter how nonsensical nonsense 
may be we dislike it when it becomes actuai. 
Every idea in Hitler’s head may be non- 
sense but that does not seem to prevent 
him dropping real bombs. It seems to us 
that our first duty in the present situation 
is to stop that sort of thing—to the end 
that the world may be made quiet enough 
so that we can hear one another when we 
debate about nonviolence and the teach- 
ings of Jesus.—Ed.) 


Even a Postcard 
Might Suffice 


To the Editor: 

Several Sundays ago a young naval of- 
ficer attended our morning service. His 
ship, on its way south, had put in at Nor- 
folk for a few days and he took the oppor- 
tunity to attend our church. His own ex- 
planation of this usual fact was that his 
home minister had suggested that he do so. 

I have written to this minister com- 
menting on his thoughtfulness, but it 
seems to me that his action was rather 
novel. We are woefully negligent about 
keeping track of our wandering Unitarians. 
Our members move and are never heard of 
again. A letter now and then on the part 
of the ministers and laymen in our de- 
nomination would go a long way toward 
correcting this error. At least we could 
give the departing guest a gentle reminder 
to seek out the Unitarian church nearest 
to his new home. It is at least a minor 
crime to have unknown Unitarians living 
around the corner while the local church 


spends time and money attempting to 
make converts out of the indifferent un- 
initiated. 
Robert W. Sonen. 
Norfolk, Va. 


No Connection with 
Kraft durch Freude 


To the Editor: 

For those who believe in omens, it can 
hardly seem accidental that three stal- 
warts who have hacked their way through 
the underbrush of sacred lore to produce 
three notable Bible Concordances, should 
bear three such portentous names as 
Young, Strong and Joy. 

In view of the fact that one at least of 
the three mighty men is a Unitarian min- 
ister, it would be well to ascertain whether 
the magicians, astrologers, Delphic Oracles, 
or what not, within the denomination 
have anything to say. Perhaps, however, 
some will prefer to tackle the problem in 
terms of Hegelian or Marxian dialectic. 
But in any case the facts would appear to 
call for some inspired comment. 

D.S. Trail. 

Lewis, P. Q., Canada. 


(So far as we know problems tackled in 
terms of either Hegel or Marx never issue 
in joy or strength and use up all the 
searcher’s youth. No, it seems to us that 
this is a problem for the numerologist. 
That Joy’s should be the last is perhaps an 
indication that the job is now definitively, 
finally, and once and for all done to stay 
done forever.—Ed.) 


Should the Church Save 
Itself or the World? 


To the Editor: 

The article of Forest K. Davis on the 
“Trend toward Disintegration” must in- 
deed have been a shock to many in our de- 
nomination. The fact is nothing new, the 
reasons and the result are the interesting 
matters to conjure upon. The business of 
running our denomination and to make it 
operate, is one thing, the philosophy of our 
liberal religion is entirely a different mat- 
ter. Unless I entirely misread our young 
friend he has the two bound together. 
Perhaps his criticism of the regional offices 
has merit but after all it is a sincere attempt 
of the A. U. A. directors to make our de- 
nomination function. There are many 
new ideas that could be suggested and some 
might fail, others might succeed. The 
result at best would produce a few more 
churches, a few hundred more members 
and spread the message of the A. U. A. as 
a religious organization but those would be 
only organization methods. 

Mr. Davis in his article endeavors to tie 
such attempts of the business of running 
the denomination up with our fundamental 
philosophy. He says there have been no 
new philosophical ideas since Emerson. 
Many of the newer and younger members 
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of our church only know Channing, Emer- 
son, Parker and others of our Unitarian 
statesmen by name and the color of the 
bindings of their books in our libraries. I 
wonder if Mr. Davis has heard of the 
humanist movement in our church? True, 
it did not meet with universal acceptance 
and perhaps has slipped somewhat, or is it 
now part of our accepted philosophy? Our 
church might be failing in an appeal as an 
organization, but many of its members 
and former members who do not attend or 
support the A. U. A. organization are 
living lives which every day testify to the 
fundamentals of our liberal faith. 

I find that other churches are moving 
into new fields. I am not quite sure 
whether it is to hold membership or 
whether to wield greater influence in the 
present-day world in which we live. For 
example, I mention the Long Island dio- 
cese of the Roman Catholie church which 
is moving into the field of the boy scouts 
with the Catholic boy scouts, into the field 
of the Y. M. C. A. with the (C. Y. O.) 
Catholic Youth Organization and also the 
Catholic Big Brothers.. I also cite the 
Y. M. C. A. and its great liberal trend as 
I note it in New York City where denomi- 
national ties are gone and each branch has 
become a real community center. The 
branch at Jamaica, Long Island, caters to 
meetings of every type of organization 
from stamp clubs, dancing classes, forums, 
Kiwanis, Lions, ete. ete. The Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Lions organizations are doing 

_work that at one time was considered a job 

of the church. The Kiwanis with which 
I am most familiar has an elaborate pro- 
gram of aid to underprivileged children, 
and in our County of Queens has done 
such social work as dental clinics, summer 
camps, eyeglass clinics, therapeutic pool, 
and the like for children. 

We have the philosophy that makes men 
think and act, but often the action is far 
from the church and tends to take the 
member from the A. U. A. organization. 
I wonder if our form of service is adequate 
to all types of mind. Many of us attend 
church and support the organization only 
because of a sense of loyalty and not be- 
cause of a genuine sincere burning belief 
that ours is the best organization on earth. 
That is what we need. Fire and zeal. 
There must be a real job to be done by as 
great an organization as our own and we 
should be able to produce the leaders to 
bring us to the realization that we are 
the ones to do that job! Our church was 
founded because of such a determination 
to do a job. The philosophy of our re- 
ligion was what brought our church to the 
front and made it a real power. What of 
today? If we just plod along as a denom- 
ination, we will live a while but good men 
and women are losing their loyalty and the 
denomination is going around and around 
like an airplane in a slowly descending 
spiral with narrower and narrower circles. 

This discussion that we have is inter- 
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Chicago Ministers Would Feed 


Starving Europeans 


A number of Chicago ministers have 
signed a declaration in favor of feeding 
Europeans through some modification of 
the Hoover Plan. The declaration was 
drawn up in the first place by a group of 
Unitarian ministers consisting of Preston 
Bradley, Edward Ohrenstein, Edwin H. 
Wilson, Donald Harrington, and Lon R. 
Call. Von Ogden Vogt, Curtis Reese, 
John Heyworth and Professor James 
Luther Adams refused to sign. The state- 
ment is as follows: 


For the Relief of the Starving of Europe's 
Occupied Nations 


We, the undersigned members of the 
clergy, who both individually and col- 
lectively have long pondered the moral 
dilemma of feeding the people in the con- 
quered countries of Europe without helping 
Hitler, and who feel keenly the historic 
attitude of the church toward misery and 
suffering and toward the sanctity of human 
life, in grappling further with the problem, 
have come to the following conclusions: 

1. We believe that the future of human- 
ity is in greater jeopardy from the im- 
pending starvation and pestilence this 
winter in the conquered nations of Europe 
than from any possible leakage of food to the 
nazis, under a properly safeguarded plan. 

2. We are, therefore, in favor of any 
practicable modification of the Hoover 
plan for distributing food to the hungering 
victims of aggression in Europe or any 
other plan which will include the following 
safeguards: 

(a) It must be administered by Ameri- 
cans. 

(b) No more than a two-weeks’ supply 
of provisions shall be in the hands of the 
European distributors of the food at any 
one time. 

(c) All supplies must stop if, and when, 
it is determined that any food is being 
diverted -from the occupied nations to 
Germany. 

(d) A committee of Americans shall de- 


termine whether there has been any such 
diversion of food to the Germans. 

(e) There must be direct, unimpeded 
communication between the administrators 
of the food plan in Europe and those rep- 
resenting the administrators in America. 

(f) The plan shall in no way impede the 
relief of the distressed or the employment 
of employables in the United States of 
America. 

Frank D, Adams, minister, Unity Univer- 

salist Church, Oak Park, Ill. 


‘Harold Leonard Bowman, minister, First 


Presbyterian Church. 
Preston Bradley, minister, People’s Church. 
Lon Ray Call, secretary, Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 
Albert Buckner Coe, minister, First Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, Il. 
Donald K. Evans, minister, St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church. 
Charles W. Gilkey, dean, University of 
Chicago Chapel. 
Donald Harrington, 
Liberal Church. 
C. Wesley Israel, minister, Cuyler Avenue 
Methodist Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

Raymond H. Laury, minister, St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church. ; 

Charles H. Lyttle, professor of church his- 
tory, Meadville Theological School. 

Albert W. Palmer, president, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein, minister, Uni- 
tarian church, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Cyril K. Richard, minister, Sauganash 
Community Church. 

Russell S. Simmons, minister, Unitarian 
church, Evanston, III. 

Sydney B. Snow, president, Meadville 
Theological School. 

Rolland W. Schloerb, minister, Hyde Park 
Baptist church. 

Norris L. Tibbetts, minister, Hyde Park 
Baptist church. 

Alva Tompkins, minister, Olivet Institute. 

Edwin H. Wilson, minister, Third Uni- 
tarian Church. 


minister, People’s 


esting and an idea may be born; but it is 
hard to believe that if born it will per- 
meate our organization. History tells us 
that great ideas generally develop their 
Own organizations. Many of our churches 
are doing excellent work in their com- 
munity and many are not. Community 
service in one form or other should be the 
object of every worth-while organization. 

The church, particularly because of tax 
exemption, owes a debt to the community 
and should make some use of its property 
and organization to aid the community in 
which it is located rather than just cater to 
itsown membership. Different forms of ser- 
vice should be attempted to interest people 
of different temperaments. Multi-group 
forums on Sunday, or other evenings, 


might be successful, and all types of or- 
ganizations sponsored, as much for our own 
soul as for others’. Sunday attendance or 
support should not be an essential require- 
ment for membership. There are many of 
us that have no interest in the Sunday 
morning sermon. Is there no place for us 
in the Unitarian fellowship? We follow 
the principles of our faith into our very 
living and in other organizations do the 
very thing that Mr. Davis might have said 
we should do as part of the church. Our 
church must be a family organization and 
have a place within its portals for all of us 
who believe that with freedom in faith, 
and faith in man, all things can be done. 
Jenkin R. Hockert. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


U. F. S. J. Participates in Drafting 
Christian Program to Safeguard Democracy 


Nine members of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice attended an inspir- 
ing conference of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, and we submit 
the following brief report for your informa- 
tion. Your president, secretary and vice- 
president were members of the delegation. 

The conference was held at the River- 
side Church and the Union Theological 
Seminary on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 5 and 6. The groups represented 
in addition to the U. F. S. J. were: Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service; Church 
League for Industrial Democracy (Episco- 
pal); Presbyterian Fellowship for Social 
Action; Walter Rauschenbusch Fellowship 
of Baptists and Council for Social Action. 
It had been decided by the steering com- 
mittee to limit the discussion and “‘find- 
ings’ to matters directly connected to 
American democracy in the interest of 
establishing a program which could have 
unanimous support rather than to raise the 
complicated and controversial issues of 
foreign wars. The wisdom of this policy 
was not a subject for discussion, but the 
unanimous support of the “findings” and 
their broad scope seemed, to your delega- 
tion at least, a vindication of the steering 
committee’s decision. 

The findings were as follows: 


In view of the concentration of public 
interest upon foreign affairs and the de- 
mand for total defense, it is the more neces- 
sary that we of the United Christian Coun- 
cil for Democracy shall focus our attention 
directly and aggressively on the problems 
of maintaining and extending democracy in 
our own nation. 

We deny that there is any conflict be- 
tween adequate defense of our nation 
against the external enemies of democracy 
and the adequate defense of our democratic 
rights at home. Rather, we insist that the 
quality of democracy at home will deter- 
mine finally the strength of our defense 
against aggression of outside forces. 

Civil Liberties 

We hold that, in these days of intense 
and proper concern for the protection of 
America, the Bill of Rights takes on in- 
creased significance. The Bill of Rights is 
the American way. 

We deplore the fact that already political 
opinion has been made a test of eligibility 
for the right to work on W. P. A.; that 
free-elections have been interfered with 
through illegal intimidation by self-ap- 
pointed groups, by actions of certain news- 
papers, public officials, and the Dies Com- 
mittee which was set up to investigate un- 
American acts, and that the Department 
of Justice, which had been fully informed, 
did not act to restrain this terrorism. 

_ We must work for repeal of laws that 
discriminate against unpopular minorities, 


thus violating the Bill of Rights. We 
oppose the continuation of the Dies Com- 
mittee which has proved itself unfit for 
the task assigned to it. We further op- 
pose the attempts of legislative committees 
to secure organization membership lists be- 
cause they can be used to destroy the se- 
crecy of the ballot and to blacklist em- 
ployees. 

We call for federal protection of equal 
opportunities for the Negro people and 
oppose with special emphasis the denial of 
this equality by the military and naval 
establishments. We stand for the passage 
of Van Nuys-Costigan Anti-lynching Bill 
as a step towards protection against mob 
violence. Also we urge passage of the 
Geyer Anti-poll tax Bill. ‘Jim Crow” we 
declare to be a national disgrace and un- 
American to the core. 

We hold it to be necessary for the na- 
tional safety that the democratic right of 
all citizens to criticize or oppose the de- 
fense program or any proposal for enter- 
ing into war shall remain unimpaired. 
This includes the guarantee put into the 
record of Congressional action on the Con- 
scription Act that it did not “abridge the 
right of citizens to criticize this legisla- 
tion’ nor prevent them ‘‘from seeking to 
repeal in all legitimate ways.” 

We hold it our duty to protect the rights 
of conscientious objectors, both religious 
and political, under the law. We protest 
the imposition of unduly severe or unequal 
sentences, and particularly any discrimi- 
nation against political objectors. We 
recommend collaboration with labor to 
protect against packing of local draft 
boards with antilabor appointees, and 
stress the necessity of using our influence 
immediately for worthy appointments to 
the National Draft Board. 

We support the principle of substituting 
work service for imprisonment and point 
out the danger of intimidating labor and 
of infringing the right to strike by ‘‘work 
or fight’’ orders, and the misuse of defer- 
ment classifications. 


Industrial Democracy 


Labor’s rights are particularly menaced 
in the present situation as is shown by the 
number of repressive bills now before Con- 
gress, and also by the fact that bills to 
protect labor’s rights, passed in one House, 
are deliberately held up in the other House. 
So we vigorously reaffirm the fundamental 
right of labor to bargain collectively 
through organizations of its own choosing. 

To implement this conviction in the 
present situation, we must watch for and 
oppose the movement for antistrike legis- 
lation. We warn against the dangers of 
compromise proposals such as the thirty- 
day notice before striking, with or without 
compulsory arbitration. We insist that 


any limitation on the right to strike could 
only be justified by guarantee of satisfac- 
tory hours and wages, and of participation 
in controls. 

We will oppose extension of hours until 
all available unemployed are put to work, 
and then demand more shifts rather than 
longer hours. After that, the production 
need can be met by proper pay for over- 
time. 

We protest government connivance 
with lawbreaking in the granting of de- 
fense contracts to violators of the law, par- 
ticularly to those adjudged guilty of in- 
fraction of the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Specifically, in the field of legislation we 
must secure the passage of the Neely- 
Keller Federal Mine Inspection Bill, the 
LaFollette-Thomas Oppressive Labor Prac- 
tices Bill. We will endeavor to prevent 
the enactment of the Logan-Walter Bill, 
the Smith amendments to the N. L. R. A., 
and the Smith Anti-sabotage Bill. 


Living Standards 


In defense of the living standards of 
the people, we will continually oppose 
profiteering and price raising. We will 
particularly watch for and oppose attempts 
to throw greater burdens on the masses of 
the people by sales taxes, or by lowering 
income tax exemptions, increasing the rate 
in the lower brackets, and broadening the 
base to include those now below a socially 
healthful standard of living. 

We shall give every publicity to cor- 
poration profits during this period and 
protest the excessive earnings of business 
and industry. Believing in greater equality 
in income, we raise the demand that the 
income of business and industrial leaders 
derived from national defense should be 
comparable to that of conscripted men, 
in proportionate relation to the previous 
standard of living. In other words, there 
should be an attempt at equalization of 
sacrifice. 

Because of its basic objective of service 
rather than private profit, and because of 
its economic democracy in ownership and 
control, we heartily endorse the consumers’ 
cooperative movement. 

We favor the immediate enactment of 
the Youth Act now pending in Congress 
as a wise step on the part of the federal 
government in seeking solution of the 
problems of youth in fundamental fashion. 


Health and Housing 


We are convinced that the resources of 
America are ample to provide for adequate 
health service and decent housing for all 
the people, in addition to adequate de- 
fense. It is essential that our people have 
a deep sense of what we have to defend—a 
country devoted to the social welfare of 
its citizens. 

We agree with the five-point program 
adopted by the National Health Confer- 
ence meeting in Washington, D. C., in 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Tribute to Robert J. Hutcheon 


An address by the former president of 
Meadville delivered at the memorial 
service for Robert J. Hutcheon, De- 
cember 22, 1940. 


I have hesitated to offer this morning 
anything in the way of personal tribute to 
one who was for many years my colleague 
and friend. For any words which I might 
speak are likely to seem inadequate when 
tested by your own personal contacts 
with the man himself. It requires a poet, 
such as Wordsworth was, to portray by 
a few bold strokes the kind of man which 
we found Robert Hutcheon to be. Ishould 
therefore have much preferred to read from 
such a poem as Wordsworth’s “Happy 
Warrior,” feeling that this description very 
nearly fitted our departed friend. But I 
have yielded to the feeling of others that I 
should add some personal words. 

Like Wordsworth, of whom he was fond, 
Dr. Hutcheon, though for many years he 
traveled the intricate ways of the philos- 
ophers, was a man of transparent sim- 
plicity. A country youth, reared upon an 
Ontario farm, he became like the poet, 


A lover of the meadows and the woods 
and mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth. 


He also loved country walks and the 
privilege of chatting with country people. 
Nothing pleased him more than the op- 
portunities which were coming to him of 
mingling with all sorts and conditions of 
people in an occasional forum at Eola 
Park, where he met the sharp challenge it 
offered of revising his vocabulary so as to 
be understood by people unfamiliar with 
the language of the schools. 

And along with this transparent sim- 
plicity, all of us who knew Dr. Hutcheon 
well found in him also an equally obvious 
generosity. It was altogether natural for 
him to be governed by the maxim of no- 
blesse oblige. He was so constituted as to 
be unable to become the repository of 
some elevating truth without being seized 
by the powerful desire to incarnate that 
truth in the life of some fellow human be- 
ing. That was what impelled him to or- 
ganize discussion classes and to let his 
voice be heard at the “powwows” of the 
University Club, and after he had passed 
the retiring age at Meadville it was what 
brought him to Orlando to preach. Not to 
get but to give was the motive of his life. 
When he was informed at a faculty meet- 
ing, preceding the removal of the Meadville 
School to Chicago, that the salaries of the 
professors were to be increased by a con- 
siderable sum to meet the increased cost 
of living in a metropolis, he protested 
with some indignation against receiving a 
salary larger than that of many of his 
brother ministers. 

Born into a Presbyterian family, made 
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Franklin C. Southworth 


familiar from childhood with the shorter 
catechism, educated in Queen’s College at 
Kingston, Ontario, he entered the ministry 
and remained for a time in the ministry of 
the Presbyterian church. From _ this 
church he was forced out, not by external 
compulsion, but by the workings of his 
own mind and the biddings of his own 
conscience. He had become at Kingston a 
pupil of the outstanding Scotch meta- 
physician, Professor John Watson, and 
the Calvinistic theology on which he had 


been reared was put to a more searching . 


test. At great cost to himself, and at 
what was probably greater cost to Mrs. 
Hutcheon, he entered the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, in which he has since remained. 
Later he became for a time a student of 
philosophy at Harvard during the golden 
days of Professors James, Royce, Palmer 
and Miinsterberg, and was particularly 
impressed by William James, whom he 
found, like John Watson, a singularly 
stimulating teacher. But he never be- 
came a disciple of either Watson or James. 

Dr. Hutcheon joined our Meadville 
faculty 27 years ago and remained a mem- 
ber of it until he came to Orlando. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he played an 
outstanding part in molding the thought 
of Unitarian ministers of the present gen- 
eration. He did not seek to dominate their 
thinking. He interpreted for them, in- 
stead, the thought of the leading thinkers 
of America, Europe and Asia, and became 
their. faithful inspirer to independent 
thinking for themselves. With untiring 
patience he pointed out for them the road 
by which he had been led from Calvinism 
to faith in a divine power which makes for 
truth, goodness, beauty and love; win- 
ning invariably the respect and admiration 
of his pupils, even if there were now and 
then some one of them who was unable to 
travel with him the entire way. 

The last months of Dr. Hutcheon’s life 
were tragic months. First came at King- 
ston the death of his beloved wife; then the 
war in England, involving his only son 
Allen, a major in the British Army; then 
the sending of Allen’s little daughters to 
their grandfather in Canada, for protection 
against German bombs; then the death of 
the five-year-old granddaughter, the apple 
of her grandfather’s eye, in a Canadian 
hospital, while Dr. Hutcheon was com- 
pelled to look helplessly on. Then finally 
came the capitulation of France, which for 
the moment seemed to him the collapse of 
the kind of world which he had been strug- 
gling for 50 years to help bring into being. 
He could not resist the feeling that the new 
order which was in process of creation in 
Europe was one in which he did not wish 
to live. 

But that feeling found no utterance from 
this pulpit when Dr. Hutcheon after long 


delay and much tribulation was permitted 
two months ago by the immigration author- 
ities to cross the border and return to it. 
He was tired and depressed when he re- 
turned to Orlando. He had led an ex- 
ceedingly active mental life, and his years 
had now exceeded the Psalmist’s allotment 
of three-score and ten. 

But he was thinking not of himself but 
of his people, and, by a magnificent effort 
of the will, he suppressed the depression 
which had seized him. 

You will recall the topic of his last Sun- 
day’s sermon: ‘‘Moral Power as the Main 
Objective of Religious Worship.’”’ As his 
final effort to clarify for us the thing which 
we were trying to do together in this church, 


’ his closing words were for me invested with 


unusual solemnity. They were: ‘Religion, 
no doubt, seeks for many things—for com- 
fort, for security, for cleansing; but its 
highest goal is power. Fullness of life, 
mastery of the obstacles that prevent 
fullness of living, the raising of the energy 
of the will not only to the sticking but to 
the conquering point—that is the supreme 
objective of religion. The final purpose, 
therefore, of our public worship is power.” 

I had visited his home to see if I could 
find the manuscript of the sermon for 
possible publication, and had found it on 
top of a pile of other papers. Above the 
sermon was a single sheet on which Dr. 
Hutcheon had inscribed, in what may have 
been the last words he ever penned, a 
Christmas prayer, presumably intending 
to offer it here today at what was to have 
been our Christmas service. This prayer 
which he did not live to utter, was the final 
demonstration of what was already clear to 
those who knew him best that beneath the 
powerful intellect of this erudite scholar, 
this gifted teacher and preacher, there 
lurked the unspoiled heart of a little child: 

“Q thou who hast called us by the 
Prince of Peace into a Kingdom of sym- 
pathy and good will, at this Christmas 
time we thank thee for home and childhood 
and for the friendships that are dear to us. 
Take from us all unhallowed thoughts and 
feelings; our own vanity and pride and all 
doubt and jealousy of others. If any have 
wronged us we pray for the grace to for- 
give them; if we have wronged others we 
pray for the grace to repent and confess our 
wrongs. Soften and fill our hearts with 
kindliness and gratitude, with tenderness 
and peace; may the spirit of the little child 
as it knocks today at the hearts of men, 
enter our lives and bless them. Consecrate 
our joy; help us to serve thee with mirth 
and whether we eat or drink or whatsoever 
we do, may it leave no sting or regret be- 
hind it but be added to the mass of happy 
memories by which we are sustained in 
hours of sickness and misfortune or mental 
depression. On Christmas day we pray 
that our hands may be strengthened not 
so much to do great things, as to do small 
and kindly things graciously and well. 
Amen.” 


Religion and 
Present-Day Issues 


The Missionary Committee of the 
Plymouth and Bay Shore Conference will 
‘sponsor the following meetings in our area: 

Sunday, January 19, at 8 o’clock, at the 
First Parish Church, Scituate, Mass., 
Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, leader of the 
Community Church, Boston, Mass., will 
‘speak on the subject, “How Should Re- 
ligion Meet the International Issues of 
These Times?” 

Sunday, March 16, at 8 o’clock, at All 
‘Souls’ Church, Unitarian - Universalist, 
Braintree, Mass., Dr. Robert Cummins, 
‘superintendent of the Universalist Gen- 
-eral Convention, will speak on the subject, 
“How Can Religion Fortify Us to Meet the 
Issues of These Times?”’ 


A. U. A. Reception 
for Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 


The American Unitarian Association 
tendered a reception on Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 8, to Rev. and Mrs. Wait- 
‘still H. Sharp, commissioners of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, who have re- 
cently returned from Europe. An audience 
‘which filled every available seat in Eliot 
Hall heard Mrs. Sharp relate a tale of 
almost insuperable difficulties in her work 
of getting child refugees out of Southern 
France and through Spain and Portugal 
on their way to safety in America. Her 
description of conditions in European 
concentration camps must have brought 
home to her hearers, as no newspaper 
stories ever could, the extraordinary obli- 
gations which such a state of affairs places 
upon the conscience of all who in any way 
can aid in the work which the Unitarian 
Service Committee is doing. 


U. F. S. J. Participates 
to Safeguard Democracy 


(Continued from page 37) 

July 1938: One, expansion of our public 
health, maternal and child health services; 
Two, extension of hospital facilities; 
Three, provision for medical care at public 
expense for the one-third of the population 
in the lower income levels; Four, measures 
for spreading the cost of medical care; 
Five, protection against the loss of wages 
during sickness by insurance. 

Implementing this program, we urge 
the passage of Senator Wagner’s Bill S- 
1620, introduced in the last session of 
Congress. 

The federal government should continue 
and expand its program of slum clearance 
and new housing for low-income families 
through further authorization of federal 
loans and appropriations for federal grants 
to local housing authorities. Specifically, 
we recommend Senator Wagner’s Housing 
Bill, S-591. 


Adequate regulatory laws should be 
enacted and enforced by competent in- 
spection departments in every city. Public 
assistance budgets should include provision 
for housing adequate for family needs. 

The building standards of the United 
States Housing Authority should be main- 
tained in defense housing. Adequate 
housing should be provided in army camps 
and in the adjacent community where 
there is population increase. 

Support of an enlightened public opinion 
is essential in promoting health and 
housing programs. Citizen committees and 
tenant organizations should be organized 
in local communities toward this end. 


Two Important 
Alliance Meetings 


The General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women an- 
nounces two important meetings for Janu- 
uary. 

On January 16, the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance will meet in the First Parish 
Church of Brookline, Mass., in an all-day 
session. In the morning Mrs. Waitstill 
H. Sharp of Wellesley Hills, Mass., will 
speak on her work abroad for the Unitarian 
Service Committee. An appeal for Star 
Island will be made by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge. 

In the afternoon, Rabbi Joshua Loth 
Liebman of Temple Israel, Boston, will 
give the main talk. His subject will be, 
“What Einstein Said to Me—about God 
and Religion.” 

Mrs. William L. McKinney of Bridge- 
water, Mass., president of the New England 
Associate Alliance, will preside. 

On Friday, January 31, the midwinter 
conference of the Committee on Social 
Service will be held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street,.at 10.80 a.m. Rev. Dale DeWitt 
of New York City, regional director of the 
American Unitarian Association, will ex- 
plain how to use his course, “Religion and 
the War Crisis,’ and will give a demon- 
stration and discuss material in it. This 
course will be scheduled in cooperation 
with the division of education, and will be 
available for groups including Laymen’s 
League and Y. P. R. U. members. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, chairman of 
the annual midwinter conference, will 
have charge of the meeting. 


All Souls’, New York, 
Annual Meeting 


The 122nd annual meeting of the Society 
of the First Congregational Church, known 
as All Souls Church, will be held in Fel- 
lowship Hall of the church edifice at 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, on Tuesday evening, January 21, 
1941, at eight o’clock for the purpose of 
passing upon all acts of the board of trus- 
tees performed since the last annual meet- 


ing of the society; of electing successors to 
the members of said board whose full 
terms are about to expire; of choosing a 
board of deacons; of electing a clerk of the 
society; and of transacting such other 
business as shall be regularly brought 
before the meeting. This notice is given in 
accordance with certain articles of the 
bylaws. 


Land and Baker at 
Charles Street Forum 


Rev. Leon R. Land, leader of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City, will be 
introduced to the Charles Street Forum, 
Charles Street Meeting House, corner of 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, on Sun- 
day, January 26, at 4 p. m. 

Mr. Land will discuss the problem, ‘‘How 
to Combat Racial and Religious Friction in 
America.’’ Each of these public meetings 
is followed by a discussion group for young 
people (14 to 30) which meets from 5.30 
to 6.30. Admission to the meetings is free 
and a collection is taken. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 


emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Es 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Are SIS MEH 
REV. HAROLD G. AR , Vice-president 


KENNARD WOODWORTEL "Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.60 
Rooms with Bath 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 
L., H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
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lrresponsibilities 


Ford Threatens Return Engagement 


Professor Frederick D. Kershner who 
contributes a weekly page to The Christian 
Evangelist is a keen spotter of the phoney 
and the fallacious. In the current issue he 
lifts a choice specimen from Scribner’s- 
Commentator—the organ of the appeasers, 
fascists, and what have you of this country. 
It is by Henry Ford and expresses that 
well-known mechanic’s belief in reincar- 
nation. We are put here for a purpose, 
says he, and that purpose is to gain ex- 
perience. He fully expects to come back 
later and hopes that Mrs. Ford will re- 
turn with him. Curious thing how the 
reactionary in politics is always some sort 
of a supernaturalist in his religion. How- 
ever, if Ford does come back it may be for 
further lessons in obeying the law as in- 
terpreted by the N. L. R. B., whose orders 
he is now defying. However, Professor 
Kershner has another idea: “If Mr. Ford 
should return, we have an idea that it 
would be as a Kentucky mule whose un- 
feeling master might sometimes race him 
against a Ford truck.’”” And as Dr. Kersh- 
ner is a doctor of divinity we respect his 
opinion, to say nothing of endorsing his 
further remark that ‘It is interesting to 
note that men who are exceptionally 
brilliant in one field often go completely 
haywire when they venture into realms 
where they are completely unacquainted.’ 


Why the Editor Has Such a 
Hangdog Look 


At the beginning of the new year, an- 
ticipating even the crocus and the snow- 
drop, the leaders of our fellowship begin 
their business and other powwows in the 
various council chambers. At one such 
meeting a high ranking official criticized 
The Register because the paper stock on 
which it is printed was rather thin, al- 
lowing the paper to flop as one held it in 
the hand. Whereupon another official, of 
the opposite sex, rebuked him for the su- 
perficiality of his criticism. The trouble, 
said she, was not with the paper but what 
was printed on it. 


By-line, by Rights, Belongs to Bixler 

Among the “Irresponsibilities’” in the 
January 1st Register is a jingle attributed 
to E. Stanley Jones. Where he got it I 
do not know, but unless I am much mis- 
taken, it was written by Professor Bixler 
and some friends en route back from Eu- 
rope about three years ago, and in its 
original form was as follows: 


De Valera with his orange shirts backed 
against the wall, 

Mussolini with his black shirts riding for a 
fall, 

Hitler with his brown shirts ruling over 
all, 

Hurrah for Gandhi with no shirt at all! 

TONY st 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which ~ 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian. 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals, 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Ceurses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D, 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Bibles for Children 


We carry a complete line for 
every need and every pocketbook 
Send for Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 104 years of service 194] 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


One of the League’s main objectives has always 


been to encourage its members to cultivate and 
spread the knowledge and understanding of Uni- 
tarianism, both historically and in the light of 
the place which the Unitarian Church occupies 
in the world today. 


Membership $1.00 a year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.30. Chapel vesper service at 5. (Jan. 19) 
Rev. Charles M. Styron. (Jan. 26) Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr. Gannett Club (College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekdays at noon. Monday organ recitals. 
Tuesday-Friday, preaching services. Jan. 14-17, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Jan. 21-24, Dean Charles W. 
Gilkey, D. D., the University of Chicago, Ill. Jan. 
28-31, Rev: James G. Gilkey, D. D., South Congre. 
gational Church, Springfield. Vesper service Wednes— 
day at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th, 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday, 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AII Souls’ Church, 16th, 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a. m.+ Church, 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion, 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m, 
Laurence C, Staples, executive secretary. Visit this, 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital,, 


